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young nuns as were to work in the schools. The whole
Society (now spreading ever more widely in different
lands) was to feel the benefit of this measure, but the
French houses were not long allowed to enjoy their
prosperity. Ever since the establishment of the Ijcees and
colleges for girls the State had been aiming laws against the
congregations, hoping, by fiscal oppression and tyrannous
interference, to drive them from the field of educational
work. Some people, even at the time, put these measures
down to the insufficiency of the studies in convent schools,
but a close consideration of the facts clearly refutes this
judgment. The measure may, indeed, be said to have been
dictated rather by jealousy at the very evident superiority
of many Catholic teaching bodies, and of the hold they had
upon the affections of the country. No distinction was
made between colleges yearly obtaining splendid university
results and obscure convents bringing up girls in complete
seclusion. Jesuits and Christian Brothers shared the fate
of the smallest congregation of nuns.
This is not the place, however, to give a detailed account
of the measures which were to close over 1,500 religious
houses in France. These measures, dictated by narrow
and violent anti-clerical spkit, are hard for Englishmen to
understand, accustomed as they are to welcoming voluntary
initiative with a wide-minded appreciation.
La the 1820 edition of the flan of Studies the traditional
subjects are enumerated,1 but one can see that the content
has developed. With Fenelon, Madame de Maintenon,
Racine, and Roll in, the Order continues to lay stress upon
the mother-tongue, giving a setting to the study of
literature by supplying that indefinable background of
history, mythology, and etymology,
1 See above, Chap. 3U.